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GENIUS. 


By L. M. Montgomery. 


A hundred generations have gone into 
its making, 
With all their love and tenderness, 
with all their dreams and tears; 
vanished joy and _ pleasure, 
their pain and their heart-break- 
ing, 
Have colored this rare. blossom of 
the long unfruitful years. 


Their 


Their victory and their laughter for 

this have strong men given, 
For this have sweet dead women 

paid in patience which survives, 

That a great soul might bring the 

world, as from the gate of 

heaven, 

that was rich and beautiful in 

those forgotten lives. 

—Youth’s Companion. 


Al 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Yale has Brown and 
Williams two subjects for the inter- 
woman  suf- 
of Senators 


proposed to 


collegiate debate: (1) 
frage; (2) the election 
by popular vote. 


Miss Selina Martin was lately im- 
prisoned in Liverpool for making a 
militant demonstration in favor of 
woman suffrage. She sent a letter to 
her friends saying that she and a fel- 
low suffragette were outrageously 
treated by the prison officials. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone denied that any 
outrages were inflicted on women in 
the Liverpool jail. Lady Constance 
Lytton went to Liverpool, disguised 
herself as a working woman, made a 
militant suffrage demonstration, sot 
sent to jail, and now testifies that the 
outrages are real. A fuller account of 
the matter will be found in another 
column. 


The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” has offered two 
prizes, of $100 and $50, for the best 
essays entitled “The Case Against 
Woman Suffrage.” The competition is 
open to all women in the junior or 
senior classes of colleges in Massa- 
chusetts. This recalls a story told by 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park. She boarded 
one winter in Boston in the same 
house with several other college grad- 


uates. All were suffragists but one. 
The others tried their best to convert 
her, but in vain. At last this obdur- 
ate Anti made up her mind to write 
a thesis against woman suffrage, and 
sent for all the literature of the Anti- 
Suffrage Association, in order to pre- 
pare herself. The more she read it, 
the more disgusted she grew. She 
kept running upstairs to read extracts 





to a friend who roomed above her. 
“Just listen to this!” she would say. 
“Did you ever hear such ‘slush’?” 
The anti-suffrage arguments did what 
the strongest suffrage arguments had 
been unable to do. ‘Lhey converted 
her to woman suffrage. The more col- 
lege women try to get up “The Case 
Against Woman Suffrage,” the better. 
There is no case. 


Mr. Richard Barry contributes to 
the February issue of Pearson’s Mag- 
azine, which described him as “a dis- 
tinguished war correspondent and 
trained observer,” an article entitled 
“A Political Promise from Women.” 
In it Mr. Barry professes to report in- 
terviews with a number of prominent 
suffragists as to why they want the 
ballot and what they would do with 
it if they had it. His prejudice 
against equal rights for women is 
manifest throughout. His accuracy 
may be judged from the following 
samples: He refers to Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage as a “determined spin- 
ster.” He says that Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch “put both her two 
daughters through Cornell University. 
One took a course in civil engineer- 
ing, the other a course in blacksmith- 
ing.” Mrs. Blatch has only one daugh- 
ter. She had another, who died in 
childhood, and of course never went 
to Cornell. This amazing Mr. Barry 
further informs us that “eighteen 
months ago” the National Suffrage 
Association made Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont its Honorary President and 
moved its office from Warren, O., to 
New York City. It moved its head- 
quarters to New York about five 
months ago. Mrs. Belmont has given 
her generous help to the society with- 
out holding any office in it whatever. 

Since Mr. Barry falls into such fla- 
grant errors in regard to plain matters 
of fact, about which there can be no 
possible dispute, it is no wonder that, 
in purporting to give interviews with 
women for whose opinions he has so 
little sympathy, he should report 
them as saying many things which 
their friends know they never could or 
would have said. Pearson’s Magazine 
was under no obligation to give a 
presentation of the views of the suf- 
fragists, but if it professed to do so, 
it should have given such a presenta- 
tion as they Next 
month Mr. Barry is going to write up 
the Anti-Suffrage Association. To 
make things even, Pearson's ought to 


would endorse. 


have engaged Mrs. Ida H. Harper to 
expound the views of the ‘“Antis.” 


There were in the Washington 
State Penitentiary, on Jan. 1, 1910, S64 
men and 14 women held as malefac- 
tors, and 144 men and three women 
on parole, making a total of 1008 men 
and 17 women. Yet Bishop Doane 
says that if equal suffrage was grant- 
ed, “to the criminai 
man you would add the vote of a crim- 
inal woman.” 


vote of every 


The State Federation 
of Labor in session in Hoguiam, Jan. 


Washington 


12, passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas, The last convention of 
the State tederation of Labor en- 
dorsed the movement of the women of 
the State for equal political enfran- 
chisement, a principle approved by 
the American Federation of Labor 
and all labor unions; and 

“Whereas, The last session of the 
State Legislature submitted for vote 
of the men citizens at the coming 
election in November a constitutional 
amendment conferring the right to 
vote on all women; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the officers of the 
State Federation of Labor are hereby 
instructed to use every means in their 
power toward the adoption of this 
constitutional amendment, and every 
laboring man in the State is called on 
to work and vote for this act of jus- 
tice to the women.” 

At every election political parties 
lay great stress upon the value of the 
labor vote. The labor vote of Wash- 
ington is by the above resolution 
pledged to the suffrage amendment. 
The resolution was introduced by Wil- 
liam J. Coates of the Spokane Print- 
ing Pressman’s Union. 


Estelle Randolph, who has taught 
manual training in one of the local 


schools of Henrico county, Va., for 
twenty-five years, has been appointed 
by the county superintendent as su- 
pervisor of the work for the entire 
county. This work is undertaken un- 
der the auspices of the Jeanes Negro 
Rural School Fund. 





THE MEAT BOYCOTT. 


The price of meat has gone so high 
that many thousands of indignant con- 
sumers have banded themselves to- 
gether to buy no more meat until the 
price comes down. This may gain a 
little temporary relief; but the Beef 
Trust will gradually crowd the price 
up again. Meanwhile, it is an open 
secret that trusts are formed or form 
ing to control the production of almost 
Everything is 


all other foodstuffs. 


going up. One of the papers has a 
cartoon showing the dinner table of a 
family who have determined to buy 
no food at inflated prices. They are 
sitting around a large platter of snow- 


balls. Another cartoon shows a fam- 


ily dinner table rising bodily in the 
air, screwed up from beneath by a 
big man labelled “Trust,” while 
father, mother and baby drop theil 


forks and spoons in dismay as their 
dinner goes up out of their reach. 

All these object 
ing home to housekeepers as never be- 


lessons are bring- 
between poli- 
tics and the welfare of the home. Mrs. 
Gilman said of politics when it affects 
milk 


fore the close relation 


the purity of the supply, it is 
“not outside the home, but inside the 
baby!” A. 8. B. 


FROM A SUFFRAGE CALENDAR. 


The following are a few of the 
many good things in the Votes For 
Women Calendar, which has 
compiled by Helen W. Affeld for the 
Political Equality 


been 


Chicago League: 


Power without responsibility is im. 
moral.—Mrs. Clarence Mackay. 

I would like to see the ballot in the 
hand of every woman.—Mark Twain. 


Everything in the movement to give 
women the suffrage appeals to my 
reverence and sense of justice. There 
is no other hope for men but in their 
civic help.—William Dean Howells. 


To the large body of women in our 
city who have to shift for themselves 
1s completely as men do, municipal 
suffrage would mean a higher rating 
industrially and a fairer compensation 





for their labor.—Anna E. Nicholes. 








| 


| 





j other men and women do not wish to 


| am in favor of woman suffrage. 


Phillips Brooks. 


Both for herself and for the effect 
which her disfranchisement has upon 
her actual income, and for the sake 
of the government as it comes into 
beneficent contact or into ruinous col- 
lision with those who are dearer to 
her than life itself, does the wage- 
earning woman need the ballot.—mrs. 
Florence Kelley. 


Women will the more earnestly de- 
sire the ballot as their civic con- 
science and their patriotism develops. 
What is most needed today by thou- 
sands of philanthropic workers is 
righteous impatience at their limita- 
tions in doing good; a scorn of in-| 
direct influence as a_ substitute for | 
direct power.—Mrs. Ella S. Stewart. | 

| 
| 





In New Zealand, when the men 
found they could take their wives 
and daughters to political meetings, 
and afterwards take them home and 
talk it over, it was the beginning of 
1 new life for the family, a life of 
ideas and interests in common, and a 
unison of thought.—Hon. Hugh H 
Lusk, ex-meniber of the New Zealand 
Parliament 


If one man or woman wants to ex 
right to vote, what earthly 
there for denying it because 


cise the 
veason is 
exercise it? If I desire to breath 
the fresh air of heaven, shall I not 
cross my threshold because the rest 
of the family group prefer the stale 
atmosphere indoors?—Hon. John D 
Lone, ex-Secretary of the Navy. 

The calendar is handsomely gotten 
up. <A few copies are still to be had 
They may be ordered from the Head 


quarters of the Illinois E. S. A., 954 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, price 50 


cents. This does not include postage 


AS IT IS IN WYOMING. 

It was expected at one of the wom- 
an suffrage mass meetings held in New 
York recently, that Mrs. May 
chaplain at the} 


Preston 
Slosson, formerly 
Wyoming State prison 
Mrs. Slosson was ill, 


would be one 
of the speakers. 
so she sent her husband to speak in 


her place. 

“I would have liked to have Mrs. 
Slosson tell you of the feelings of a 
woman who has voted three times for 
President,” said Mr. Slosson. “Then 
[ would have liked to have you see 
that she is entirely unspoiled by hav- | 
ing gone through the ordeal. In fact, | 
it hasn’t hurt any of the women. You | 
never hear woman suffrage talked | 
about in Wyoming. The women don’t 
talk, they vote, and it is a great deal 
more effective. 

“Voting doesn’t destroy the home in 
the least. The home is not so easy 
to destroy as some people think. 
There is no place in the world where 
there are as few old maids as in Wyo- 
ming. There are more marriages in 
proportion to the number of women 
than there are here, and more chil- 
dren in proportion to the marriages.” 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Harriett O. Mattison, who has 
been an assistant in the Board of 
Health office at Plainfield, N. J., has 
passed the examination at Trenton 
and is now qualified for the position 
of health officer. 


Mrs. Margaret C. Munns of Seattle, 
Wash., has been appointed a member 
of a board of commissioners author- 
ized to investigate Children’s Homes, 
Home-Finding Associations, and sim- 
ilar societies. The board was pro- 
vided for by act of the last Legisla- 
ture, and the appointment was made 
by Judge Frater of the Juvenile 
Court. Mrs. Munns is eminently 
qualified for such work. 


Mrs. Gertrude Jacober, a widow and 
mother of three children, gradntated 
this week from the Waller High 
School of Chicago. During the three 
years in which she attended the 

Mrs. Jacober has made a 
struggle against poverty and 
misfortune. Her husband and one 
child died. She kept house for her 
family and for boarders, working 
late. She is planning to 
become a teacher in order to provide 


school, 
brave 


early and 


better for her children. 
[ 
| Miss Sickels, who has 
identified with do- 
mestic science work for several years, 
has appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and asked for 
the establishment of a bureau of do- 
mestic science; also for an appropria- 
tion of $60,000, to be distributed in 
the main among ten of the best 
schools of domestic science in the 
agricultural colleges, to enable them 
to engage more effectively in research 
and experiment. 


Emma C. 


been prominently 


Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, in a let- 
ter to President Taft, asks his opin- 
ion of a plan to devote the Nobel 
Peace Prize Fund, awarded two years 
ago to Mr. Roosevelt, to the striking 
shirtwaist girls of Philadelphia and 
New York. Mr. Roosevelt turned 
over the prize money to the commit- 





| who, she says, are suffering 


aid from the 


| lecture 


| Thought and 


tee on industrial peace, and Mrs. Lock- 
this com- 
mittee in the cause of the strikers, 


wood is trying to interest 


despite 
The 
Jeanne d’Are Club of New York joins 


fellow workers. 
in the appeal to President Taft on be- 
half of the strikers. 

Mrs. John B. Ellen 
Spencer Mussey and the wives of a 


Henderson, Mrs. 


number of Congressmen have orga 


nized the National Anti-Trust League 
crusade on the high 


for a price ol 


foodstuffs and the trusts which are 
held responsible for the increased 
cost of living \n effort will be mad 
to have in charge of every district 

woman well known in her locality, 
and whose previous effort for the 
public welfare have met with sue- 
cess. When it can be shown that the 


price of a certain article has been 


advanced by virtue of menopoly o 


trade agreement, members of tl 
league will be asked to refrain from 


the use of that article for a specific 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall ha us 
returned to New York, after giving 
series of lectures in Boston and neigh 
borhood. Mrs. Hall delivered het 


“Personal Reminiscences ot 
before the 
Vt., the 


Salem, 


Distinguished People,” 
Women's Club of Brattleboro 
Work Club of 
the Roxburghe Club of Roxbury, and 
the Quincy 

talked on the 


Woman's Club. She 


“Cardinal Points of 


Good Manners,” at Miss’ Allen's 
School, West Newton, and at Miss 
McClintock’s School in Boston. She 


“The Art of Con 
versation,” and another, “Manners at 
Home and at School,’ at the 
school. Mrs. Hall spoke at the Wil- 
liamson School near Philadelphia, on 
26th, and at the George 
School, near Philadelphia, on 
January 28th. On February 4th, she 
expects to start for a lecture trip to 
the middle West. During her stay in 
3oston Mrs. Hall stayed with her 
mother, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at 241 
Beacon street. 


also gave a talk on 


same 


January 
also 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE INTEREST DE- 
CLINING. 


The January issue of The Remon- 
strance contains much to encourage 
the friends of equal rights for women. 
This little sheet is the organ of the 
“Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage 


to Women.” It has been appearing 
monthly. It has now dropped back to 
a quarterly. The number of local 


branches claimed by the M. A. O. F. 
E. 5S. W., which was formerly 38, has 
dropped to 35. (The Massachusetts 
W. S. A. has more than 100 local 
branches. ) 

But the decline of interest and en- 
thusiasm is especially marked when 
we study the membership. The ‘“mem- 
bers” of the M. A. O. F. E. S. W., it 
must be remembered, are only signa- 
tures. As Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has 
said, “Its so-called members pay no 
membership fee; they only sign an 
anti-suffrage document; and those who 
signed years ago are still counted as 
During the first 
thirteen years of its existence, the M. 
A. O. F. E. S. W. collected 14,163 of 
these signatures—an average of more 
than 1000 a year. During the twenty 
months since then, it has increased its 
list only 386. In April, 1908, it had 
14,163 “members”; in January, 1910, 
14,549. 


speak for themselves. 


members today.” 


it has only These figures 
During the past two years. the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. has added 
9027 names to its enrolment, making 
a total of 28,715. 
A. S. B. 





THE CASE OF LADY CONSTANCE 
LYTTON. 


Dramatic events multiply in Eng- 
land. While our police have been ar- 
resting Miss Inez Milnholland, Miss 
Mary Dreier and Miss Fannie Cochran, 
president of the Suffrage 
League in Philadelphia, under the im- 
pression that they were. striking 
shirtwaist makers, Lady Constance 
Lytton has disguised herself and de- 
liberately sought arrest in Liverpool. 
Moreover, she got herself imprisoned 
in the very jail where Miss Selina 
Martin had just been so_ brutally 
treated. The press despatches have 
been meagre, and probably more or 
less distorted, as usual; but to those 
who have kept the run of matters in 
England it is easy to trace the con- 
nection of events. 

Our readers will remember that not 
long ago Lady Constance and Mrs. H. 
M. Brailsford were imprisoned for tak- 
ing part in a suffrage demonstration 
at Newcastle. With other women of 
wealth and station, they were indig- 
nant at the way the suffragettes were 
being treated in jail. Some features 
of this treatment they believed to be 
illegal, especially the forcible feeding, 
administered by gagging the prisoner 
or thrusting a rubber tube up her 
nose and down into her’ stomach. 
They made up their minds to take 
part in a demonstration, get them- 
selves sent to prison, and see if the 
authorities would inflict forcible feed- 
ing upon women of their social stand- 
ing. Lady Constance is the daughter 
of a former Viceroy of India. Mrs. 
Brailsford is the wife of a prominent 
and influential Lineral journalist. She 
had been active in raising funds for 
the Macedonian sufferers, and went 
out with her husband with a relief ex- 
pedition that was said to have saved 
30,000 lives. 

When a cabinet minister was to ad- 
dress a meeting at Newcastle, Lady 
Constance wrapped a stone in a piece 
of paper on which she had written, 

. “Resistance to tyranny is obedience 
to God,” and threw it at Sir Walter 
Runciman’s motor car, in which the 
obnoxious cabinet minister was sup- 
posed to be riding. She aimed it 


College 





carefully at the car and not at its oc- 
cupants. 

Mrs. Bratisford said, “I will not 
throw a stone; it might hurt some- 
body.” Instead, she took a hatchet, 
wrapped it in tissue paper, hid it be- 
hind a big bouquet of chrysanthe- 
mums, and edged her way through the 
crowd close up to the wooden barrier, 
twenty feet high, which had been 
erected to keep the women away from 
the meeting. She chose a_ place 
where she was in full view of a num- 
ber of policemen. She coaxed a group 
of children away, fearing they might 
be frightened. Then she _ suddenly 
dropped her bouquet, gave one chop 
at the barrier, and was immediately 
arrested. 

This was the whole origin of the 
Great Hatchet Myth. It was tele- 
graphed to all the American papers 
that Lady Constance Lytton (not Mrs. 
Brailsford) had wielded a hatchet at 
Newcastle. Pictures of Lady Con- 
stance in the character of an English 
Carrie Nation are still going the 
rounds of our papers; scores of anti- 
suffrage editors have held forth upon 
the madness of suffragettes who sally 
forth to tomahawk statesmen, and 
even some excellent suffragists have 
written letters to the papers denounc- 
ing the English militants for endan- 
gering human life by “throwing 
hatchets.” 

Lady Constance and Mrs. Brailsford 
were arrested, along with a number 
of other women who had _ thrown 
stones or otherwise taken part in the 
demonstration. All were sent to 
rison, and all went on a_ hunger 


strike. The women of no high social 
standing were forcibly fed, and were 
made to serve out their term; but 
Lady Constance and Mrs. Brailsford 
were allowed to go without food for 
two or three days, and were then set 
free—professedly on medical grounds. 

Lady Constance denounced _ this 
discrimination as a_ piece of pure 
Herbert Gladstone, 
the Home Secretary, said that she had 


snobbery. Mr. 


been released because she had “a seri- 
ous heart trouble,” and to feed her 
by force would have endangered her 
life. Lady Constance said she had 
merely a slight chronic heart trouble, 
such as would never have’ been 
thought a reason for exempting her 
if she had been a poor woman. More- 
over, Mrs. Brailsford, before taking 
her militant action, had had herself 
examined by her physician, who had 
pronounced her health to be perfectly 
sound. 

Indignation against the _ forcible 
feeding, and also against the discrim- 
ination, cost the government votes at 
by-elections. In working-class con- 
stituencies public meetings passed 
resolutions contrasting the treatment 
given to Lady Constance Lytton, the 
sister of a peer, and to Mrs. Mary 
Leigh, the wife of a workingman. 
(Mrs. Leigh had thrown stones, was 
condemned to four months’ hard la- 
bor, and was forcibly fed for a month. 
By that time she had grown so weak 
that the authorities set her free for 
fear she would die on their hands.) 
The Home Office issued a formal de- 
nial, saying that all suffragettes sent 
to prison were medically examined, 
and were forcibly fed or not, accord- 
ing to their physical ability to bear 
ii. Lady Constance has pricked this 
bubble by disguising herself as a poor 
woman and getting herself sent to 
prison, where she was forcibly fed 
without scruple. 

She has also. pricked another 
bubble. As related in our columns 
last week, Miss Selina Martin was 
lately abused most unjustifiably in 
the jail at Liverpool. She had thrown 
an empty ginger beer bottle into the 
automobile which Mr. Asquith had 
just left. The magistrate refused 
bail and remanded her to prison for 
six days. She broke her windows and 
barricaded her cell. When the prison 
authorities succeeded in getting in, 
they beat her savagely, dragged her 
out of bed, threw her on the floor, 
carried her up a flight of steps by the 
arms and legs, head downward, with 
her head bumping on the steps, fed 
her by force, handcuffed her hands be- 
hind her, threw her down the steps, 
and left her in irons all night, be- 
sides inflicting other brutalities. She 
wrote a letter to her friends describ- 
ing her treatment. It aroused strong 
public indignation and Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s society printed an account of 
the matter as a leaflet, and used it as 
a campaign document against the Lib- 
erals all over England. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone asserted that Miss Martin’s 


statements had been investigated by 
the visiting justices of the jail, and 
had proved to be “entirely without 
foundation.” Lady Constance Lyt- 
ton, in disguise, then got herself com- 
mitted to the same jail. Her treat- 
ment was such that at the exj@ of a 
week, the despatches say, she was 
“completely exhausted.” She reports 
that she was subjected to “gross in- 
dignities.” As soon as her identity 
was found out, Mr. Gladstone ordered 
her release. The question whether 
suffragists are ill treated in the Liver- 
peol prison may now be regarded as 
settled. : 

One can imagine the sensation the 
affair has created. It recalls the 
scene in Bernard Shaw's “Press Cut- 
tings,” when Gen. Mitchener makes 
the appalling discovery that a private 
soldier who has been flogged for re- 
fusing to lick his superior officer's 
boots has three aunts in the peer- 


ace. 


of flesh,” it is clear that she is 
strong-hearted enough in the meta- 
thorical sense. Her courage does her 


honor. A. 8. B. 





HERBERT GLADSTONE DE- 
NOUNCED. 


The forcible feeding of the suffra- 
gette prisoners has aroused strong 
| public resentment in England. In 
some cities, the prison doctors have 


jto go about guarded by 
| 





detectives. 
There have been many meetings of 
| protest. One, held outside of a jail 
| where the women were incarcerated, 





pee reported in ihe English papers as 


attended by nearly 10,000 persons, 


largely men. As already mentioned 
in our columns, Sir Victor Horsley 
and 115 other doctors have united in 
a publie protest. 

Mrs. Mary Leigh, Miss Laura Ains- 


worth and other women who had been 
fed by force brought suit against the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone) and the prison authorities. It 
was decided that, although a sane per- 
son outside of prison who persists in 
refusing food must not be forcibly fed 
without his consent, a prisoner may 
be. The British Medical Journal of 
Dec. 18, under the heading, ‘Prison 
Doctors and the Home Office,” says 
editorially: 

It would be overstepping our prov- 
ince to discuss these cases in their 
political or legal aspects. Medical evi- 
dence was given on both sides as to 
the advantage or disadvantages of 
nasal feeding, and our readers will 


One point, however, which closely 
concerns our profession should be put 
in its true light. 

The Home Secretary attempted to 
place the whole responsibility for the 
forcible feeding of the women prison- 
ers on the shoulders of the medical 
officer. It was virtually admitted in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Master- 
man that the compulsory feeding had 
been sanctioned by the Home Office. 

In Mrs. Leigh’s case it was proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that Dr. Hel- 
by had acted on orders sent by the 
Home Secretary or in his name. The 
yovernor swore that he passed on 
these orders to the doctor. The effect 
of the instructions was that the wom- 
en were not to be released and that 
they were to be forcibly fed if the 
doctor thought it necessary. Dr. Hel- 
by repeated these instructions to Mrs. 
Leigh, that she was not to be released 
even on medical grounds. He said 
these were the orders of his superiors. 
In fact of this, Gladstone made an 
affidavit: 

“IT have in my possession or power 
documents relating to matters in this 
suit. I object to produce them, on the 
ground that they are confidential com- 
munications passing between me as 
Secretary of State to persons under 
me. .. . It is contrary to my duty 
as Secretary of State, and to the inter- 
ests of His Majesty’s service, that 
such documents should be produced.” 

This conclusively proves that Glad- 
stone was personally responsible for 
this treatment, yet he tries to shuffle 
out of it: in answers to questions by 
saying that only in a general way he 
had had no communication verbal, or 
in writing, to my co-defendants with 
reference to plaintiff or any class of 
prisoners in the said prison... . “I 
decline to disclose the communica- 
tions or instructions now particularly 
in question, or the nature or effect of 
them.” 

In the light of the evidence of the 
Governor, doctor and Attorney Gen- 
eral, we can only characterize this re- 
ply as disingenuous. His real objec- 
tion to state what were his instruc- 
tions to his subordinates is, it may 
fairly be conjectured, that it would be 
contrary not so much to the public as 
to his own interest. 

Looked at from any point of view, 
the manner in which Mr. Gladstone 
has dealt with the situation has been 
deplorably weak. But to attempt to 
throw the whole responsibility on his 
subordinates is to the last degree 
contemptible. Previously, in re- 





form their own opinion on the matter. | 


ply to Mr. Lynch, he had said, “Any 
responsibility rests upon the medical 
officers.” 

It is necessary that the responsibil- 
ity of the prison doctor should be 
clearly defined. It would be absurd 
if all his directions for the treatment 
of prisoners were to come from the 
Home Secretary. But in a case such 
as that of the “hunger strikers,” 
where the action of the doctor is like- 
ly to cause him, rightly or wrongly, to 
be held up to public obloquy, it is in- 
tolerable that he should have the 
whole burden of responsibility thrown 
upon him by his official superior. If, 
in the words of the Attorney General, 
“Whatever was done was done in com- 
munication with the Home Office,” the 
responsibility evidently rests with 
the higher authorities. 

From first to last in this unpleasant 
business Mr. Gladstone has cut a fig- 





| Popery” on a wall and then ran away. 


Meanwhile, whatever may be the! 
matter with Lady Constance’s “heart | 





ure which would be lamentable were 
it not ridiculous. 

He reminds us of Punch’s famous 
caricature of Lord John Russell as the 
naughty little boy who chalked “No 








ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Miss Martha Gruening, a graduate 
of Smith College, has been engaged 
by the Pennsylvania W. S. A. as State 
organizer, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. She began work this month 
in that city, and has addressed a 
number of gatherings. 

Dr. Edith Abbott, author of ‘“Wo- 
men in Industry,” published by Apple- 
tons, is a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska and was for several years 
a Fellow in Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago, where she took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Economics and Law. She studied at 
the University of London in the 
School of Economics and _ Political 
Science, was engaged in research 
work for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and held an instructor- 
ship in Political Economy in Welles- 
ley College... She is now Associate Di- 
rector in the Research Department in 
the Chicago School of Civies and 
Philanthropy, and also special Lec- 
turer in Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She has had con- 
siderable experience in practical so- 
cial work in Denison House, Boston, 
Bethnal Green, East London, and at 
Hull House, Chicago. She is a strong 
believer in equal suffrage. 

Miss Mary Hayden of Dublin, ap- 
pointed professor of history in the 
Dublin College of the newly estab- 
lished Catholic University of Ireland, 
is one of the leaders in the Gaelic 
revival, and is highly esteemed for 
scholarship. Her appointment was 
the result of a competitive examina- 
tion, in which leading history students 
of Ireland took part. The new Catho- 
lic University of Ireland is to be co- 
educational in all its branches. Miss 
Hayden's appointment has been cheer- 
fully accepted by archbishops and 
priests as well as laymen, and many 
of her students will be men in holy 


orders. F. M. A. 





WOMEN BEFORE CONFERENCE OF 
GOVERNORS. 


Editor Woman's Journal: 

The appearance before the confer- 
ence of assembled governors in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 20th, of the dele- 
gation from the Votes for Women 
Committee of the Equality League of 
Self-Supporting Women, was such a 
significant event that we thought you 
would surely like an accurate account 
of it. 

On Monday, Jan. 17, the following 
resolution was mailed to the Confer- 
ence of Governors: 

Chairman, Conference of Governors, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas, the question of the basis 
of franchise in the respective States 
is a question of national concern in 
thatit immediately and directly affects 
the composition of the National Leg- 
islature; and 

Whereas, in four of the States of 
the Union, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho 
and Utah, women citizens now exer- 
cise full electoral franchise; 

Therefore, we urge upon the Con- 
ference of Governors, now assembled, 
that they consider the question of 
making uniform the basis of franchise 
and representation in their respective 
States, by removing the disqualifica- 
tions now resting upon the women 
citizens thereof, and that they recom- 
mend to their respective Legislatures 
a measure for the accomplishment of 
this end. : 
Equality League of Self-Supporting 

Women, 

(Signed) Harriot Stanton Blatch. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
telegraphed Gov. Hughes that a deie- 
gation of three New York women 
were coming to Washington to ask 
for the right to speak to the Gover- 
nors for five minutes on the subject of 


ander and Mrs. John Winters Bran- 
non sent similar telegrams to Gov. 
Fort of New Jersey and Gov. Shafroth 
of Colorado. On Wedr.2sday the dele- 
gation went to Washington. On 
Thursday, on motion of Gov. Hughes, 
they were given the five minutes they 
asked for, and Mrs. Blatch read the 
following paper: 


To the Conference of Governors: 

As one of the objects of your con- 
ference is to establish in the separate 
States uniform legislation upon those 
questions which seem to demand a na- 
tional policy, yet in regard to which 
federal action is impossible or inad- 
visable, we, a committee of women 
from the State of New York, feel that 
it will not be out of place to suggest 
that the political position of women in 
the several States is a question 
worthy of your most earnest consid- 
eration. This question, like the oth- 
ers with which your conference will 
deal, is not likely to be settled nation- 
ally, but will, in the future as in the 
past, be entirely a matter of State 
action, 

It is also a question which, because 
of lack of uniformity in the electoral 
laws of the several States, causes dis- 
content in a large body of our citi- 
zens. No other laws in the separate 
States stand in greater contrast than 
those dealing with the political rights 
of women. 

While in four States, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado and Idaho, women en- 
joy the exercise of electoral rights 
which belong to citizens in a Repub- 
lic, in other States they have no part 
whatsoever in the political life of the 
community in which they live. 

Between these extremes, our States 
illustrate every stage in political evo- 
lution from a complete sex aristocra- 
cy to a free self-governing people. 
Between these extremes, there are 
States in which women have the 
school vote, the tax vote, and in Kan- 
sas the municipal vote. This diver- 
gence causes constant unrest in our 
women. It has been again and again 
demonstrated that human beings will 
not rest satisfied under disenfran- 
chisement within a given boundary 
while their fellows outside that boun- 
dary enjoy political freedom. It 
causes, for instance, unrest for the 
women of New York State to see with 
what little effect they worked for pro- 
tective legislaton for women and with 
what ease similar laws are put on the 
statute books of Colorado. 

We urge then upon this conference 
that the question of the political po- 
sition of women in the separate States 
be made one of the topics upon which 
the most exhaustive information be 
gathered, to the end that the enfran- 
chisement of women be made the 
basis of a full discussion at the next 
meeting of our Conference of Gov- 
ernors. 

(Signed) 

Maud Cabot, 

Chairman; 
Sunice Dana Brannon, 
Harriot Stanton Blatch. 

The chairman of the conference, 
Gov. Wilson of Kentucky, promised to 
appoint a committee to investigate the 
subject and report at the next meet- 
ing. 

It was considered especially import- 
ant that the question of woman’s po- 
litical status should be brought before 
the Governors, since they were as- 
sembled to discuss needed legislation 
on matters which the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot, or does not, regulate on, 
but on which uniform laws which are 
most desirable. The delegates were 
treated with the most marked respect, 
and, in spite of the fact that the Gov- 
ernors were very busy and had re- 
fused several other delegations, they 
were received. 

Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook, 

Acting President. 


MRS. PANKHURST’S “AMERICAN 
DOLLARS.” 





“The following letter was lately sent 
by Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller to the 
New York Sun, which declined to pub- 
lish it. We are glad to give it space 
in the Woman’s Journal: 


Sir:—In an unsigned article on 
woman suffrage which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Sun, there were ac- 
curate statements of many facts in 
connection with Mrs. Pankhurst’s re- 
cent lecture tour in this country. 
Nevertheless, my indignation is 
aroused because these half-truths are 
calculated to produce a false impres- 
sion, namely, that the fees paid to 
Mrs. Pankhurst had been a severe 
drain upon the all-too-slender financial 
resources of the suffrage clubs which 
engaged her; that it was a pity that 
she should carry American dollars to 
England; and tne fact that American 
women had spoken in England for 
nothing was mentioned. 

An account of the Carnegie Hall 
meeting was given. There Mrs. 
Blatch had stated, in taking up a col- 
lection, that the league of which she 
is the president, had only $8 in its 
treasury when it arranged to have 
Mrs. Pankhurst—the exact truth—but 
your writer fails to mention the fact, 
stated by Mrs. Blatch since then, that 
owing to Mrs. Pankhurst’s meeting, 





woman's political status. Mrs. Alex- 


the league found itself $800 rich! 
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The poverty of the Boston Suffrage 
Association, which paid Mrs. Pank- 
hurst $300 (I believe) was mentioned. 
I was in Boston the day after her 
great meeting. Suffragists were jubi- 
lant. Not only had thousands gath- 
ered to hear her at the huge Tremont 
Temple, but a substantial sum of 
money had been added to the socie- 
ty’s fund. I have learned since the 
receipts were $1000, leaving a surplus 
of $250 over all expenses. Is there 
any American woman who can fill 
Tremont 1:emple with an audience all 
of whom have paid for their seats, 
and can leave hundreds of dollars in 
the Suffrage Treasury? I should be 
thankful if there were a dozen of 
them; and I am thankful that there is 
one English woman who has done it. 
Is it possible that the writer of your 
article is really unaware? 

In my own little town there was 


-doubt if the unusual expense of the 


Pankhurst event would be met, but 
everything, .ncluding an _ orchestra, 
was paid for, and, beside the great 
uplift of purpose which Mrs. Pank- 
hurst left with those who heard her, 
we have a souvenir of her meeting in 
our club treasury. Chicago and other 
cities give similar reports. 

Criticism of Mrs. Pankhurst on the 
ground that she would take American 
dollars to use in England, was here 
before she arrived. That it should 
linger after her departure, and _ re- 
echo from suffrage quarters, is to me 
(a suffragist) a matter not only of re- 
gret but of sincere mortification. Per- 
sonally, I am deeply indebted, and I 
believe our suffrage cause is indebted 
to Mrs. Pankhurst to an extent im- 
possible for money to measure; and 
for my part I wish that every dollar 
in her possession was an American 
eagle. 

Anne Fitzhugh Miller. 
President Geneva (N. Y.) Political 
Equality Club. 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


In an interview, recently printed, 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the novelist, 
frankly declared her attitude on the 
suffrage question. 

“It was rather provoking, on our 
last election day in Cornwall, to see 
absolutely ignorant, swearing, brutal 
Negroes voting on my taxes, while I 
could not say a word.” She is report- 
ed as saying: “Also, I have had a boy 
about the place, who can neither read 
nor write, who is not capable of learn- 
ing, leave his work to vote; while I, 
who know what responsibilities are 
attached to the ballot, who own prop- 
erty, and am in every way a profitable 
citizen, must pay whatever these im- 
beciles impose on me. I can sympa- 
thize with the bitter sense of injus- 
tice women of large wealth feel on 
the subject.” 


Mrs. Fountain L. Thompson, wife 
of the new U. S. Senator from North 
Dakota, is quoted as saying: “I be- 
long to the vast army of women who 
want the ballot because they feel that 
it is a rightful privilege which is be- 
ing wrongfully withheld from them.” 


Mrs. Burrows, wife of Senator Bur- 
rows of Michigan, Mrs. La Follette, 
wife of Senator La Follette, Mrs. Car- 
ter, wife of Senator Carter of Mon- 
tana, Mrs. Mann, wife of Congressman 
Mann of Chicago, and Mrs. Gaynor, 
wife of Mayor Gaynor of New York, 
have all been lately announced as be- 
lieving in votes for women. 

FP. M. A. 





MISS ALICE PAUL RETURNS. 





Miss Alice Paul, of Moorestown, N. 
J., the American college girl whose 
share in the campaign of the militant 
suffragettes caused her to spend three 
terms behind prison bars in England, 
arrived in Philadelphia Jan. 20, on the 
steamship Haverford, after a strenu- 
ous two years abroad and a very 
rough passage across the Atlantic. 

The Philadelphia Record says: 

Like many other exponents of wom- 
an’s suffrage, there is nothing in Miss 
Paul’s appearance that would lead 
one to suppose that she could possi- 
bly raise disturbance enough to cause 
her imprisonment in an’ English jail. 
She is slight in stature, with dark 
hair and eyes, and her expression is 
wholly serious. She is a charming 
conversationalist. 

Met by Reporters. 

As Miss Paul tripped down the 
gangplank of the Haverford in her 
trim brown tailor-made suit, she had 
scarcely time to greet her mother and 
younger brother when a crowd of 
newspaper men and photographers 
rushed up and plied her with ques- 
tions. 

Will Go Home to Rest. 

“What am I going to do now?” re- 
sponded Miss Paul in answer to an 
inquiry. “I am going to go to Moores- 
town and rest. I went abroad to 
study economics, and will pursue my 
studies here now. Woman suffrage 
to me was a question of abstract jus- 
tice. I belonged to a suffrage society 
in New Jersey before I went away, 
and naturally I felt I should affiliate 





with one in England. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst‘s organization, ‘The Woman's 
Social and Political Union,’ appealed 
to me most, and I became a member.” 
Denies Throwing Stone. 

“Did you throw a stone at the Cab- 
inet Ministers’ banquet?” she was 
asked. 

“Indeed, no,” was her reply. “I 
and some others, disguised ‘as char- 
women, gained admittance to the ban- 
quet and found our way to an upper 
balcony. During the dinner, when 
Premier Asquith was speaking, we in- 
terrupted with the usual cry: ‘Votes 
for women,’ whereupon we were ar- 
rested and put in Holloway jail. That 
was my third arrest. I had been in 
jail once before in England and once 
in Scotland. In each of the previous 
imprisonments I refused to eat, and, 
after a few days, was allowed to go 
free; but the third time, after starv- 
ing three days, they started the 
forced feeding, with which method 
you are probably familiar.” 

“Was that very terrible?” she was 
asked. 

Smiling quietly, Miss Paul recited 
the process. 


Bad as Vivisection. 


“It is something like vivisection,” 
she said. “One is strapped to a chair 
twice a day by three persons and a 
doctor, who then pours a mixture of 
milk and eggs into a rubber tube lead- 
ing through the nose and mouth into 
the stomach. I refused to wear the 
prison garb, and I also refused to do 
any work. ‘Consequently, I spent the 
time in bed. When feeding time came 
I was wrapped in a blanket and car- 
ried to my torture chair. No; I can’t 
say I liked it, but I was very much in 
earnest, and would do so again, if 
necessary.” 

Miss Paul did not know whether 
she would be active in suffrage work 
here or not, and said that she would 
probably enter the University of 
Pennsylvania to continue her stud- 
ies. She would certainly be active 
if she was needed, because she felt it 
her duty to do anything she could for 
the cause. 


Applied to American Consul. 


Miss Paul was asked if she could 
not have obtained protection as an 


American citizen at the time of her 


imprisonment had she applied to the 
American Consul. She replied that 
her friends had tried, but the Consul 
said he could not interfere with the 
course of English justice. Miss Paul 
went directly home last night with 
her mother, Mrs. W. H. Paul, of 
Moorestown, who is entirely in sym- 
pathy with her daughters’ work. 
Miss Paul’s Record. 

She is of Quaker ancestry, her 
father being the senior partner of the 
firm of Paul Brothers, wholesale shoe 
merchants. She graduated from the 
Friends’ High School in Moorestown, 
in 1901, and took an A. B. degree at 
Swarthmore in 1905. In 1907 the de- 
gree of A. M. was conferred upon her 
by the University of Pennsylvania. 
After recuperating from her trials in 
the Moorestown homestead she will 
again return to the University. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Massachusetts. 

Preparations have been started for 
making the hearing at the State 
House this year a thoroughly organ- 
ized presentation of opinion about 
“Votes for Women.” The plan is to 
have delegations of women, represent- 
ing different sorts of work, interests 
and needs, present themselves in suc- 
cession to the committee, each group 
having a spokesman, who will make a 
short speech, showing the special 
point of view of her group. This is a 
systematic way of letting the commit- 
tee hear from the many people who 
can’t possibly get into the room, and 
it will go far toward quieting the 
“anti” who insists that the State 
House crowd is made up largely of 
curiosity seekers; it will also give 
food for thought to the indifferent 
legislator who settles the whole suf- 
frage question by saying that when 
there is a sufficiently wide-spread in- 
terest among all kinds of women, he 
will consider voting in the affirmative 
on the question of equal suffrage. 

Among the groups to be represented 
will be: Mothers, leisure women, 
homemakers, widows and _ spinsters, 
business women, trade union women, 
teachers, social workers, tax-payers, 
physicians, lawyers, ministers, musi- 
cians, actresses, authors, journalists, 
church workers, artists, nurses, sales- 
women and clerks, stenographers, so- 
cialists, W. C. T. U. women. 

The hearing will be on Feb. 23d, in 
the evening, in order that women who 
are busy in the daytime may attend. 
Women included in any of the above 
groups (or otherwise) who are inter- 
ested to make this plana success, 
are heartily urged to send their 
names to headquarters, saying which 
group they would like to join. 


The Worcester Woman Suffrage 
League held an evening meeting on 
Thursday, January 20th, at the home 
of Mrs. A. S. B. Lothrop, 42 Abbott 
street. 

The president, Mrs. E. H. Marble, 
presided, and after some music from 
violin and piano, she introduced Pro- 
fessor Alexander F. Chamberlain of 
Clark University, who gave an inter- 
esting address on “A Common-sense 
View of Woman Suffrage.” A short 
talk by Mrs. Marble followed, after 
which there was more music, refresh- 





nents and a social hour. The guests 
had an opportunity to meet Professor 
‘hamberlain. 

Mrs. Lothrop was assisted in receiv- 
ng by her daughter, Mrs. Maud 
Powers of Washington, D. C. 

A. E. Howland, Sec. 





New York. 

Mrs. Mackay has rented the Harma- 
nus Bleecker Hall in Albany for a 
meeting to be held on Wednesday 
vening, February 16th, at 8 P. M. 
Mrs. Mackay has donated the hall to 
the State Association, and Mrs. Cros- 
sett has undertaken to arrange the 
neeting. The Rev. Anna Shaw, Mr. 
Max Eastman, and several others will 
be the speakers, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackay are going up to Albany to at- 
end the meeting. Tickets may be 
»btained from Mrs. Crossett, Care of 
State Headquarters, 505 Fifth avenue 
New York. 





lowa. 





On Thursday, Jan. 20, Ex-Gov. Folk 
of Missouri was in town to fill his en- 
gagement on the lecture course. A 
public reception was tendered him, 
but he received the Boone Equality 
Club half an hour before the general 
public. He pleasantly answered ques- 
tions and gave us information on the 
suffrage movement in other States 
where he has recently been, among 
them being South Dakota, where he 
said he was sure the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment would meet with 
success. He said he found a wonder- 
ful sentiment in favor of suffrage for 
women wherever he went. He said 
he had always been a believer in the 
right of any reasonable human being 
to the franchise regardless of sex. 
And that he had found the influence 
of good women on the right side of 
any question when there was a moral 
involved. He said, “I see no reason 
why woman shouldn't be permitted to 
exercise the franchise should they 
(be) desire to do so. The sentiment 
in favor of female franchise is grow- 
ing rapidly and is no longer a matter 
of ridicule.” 

Mary Chambers. 





Oklahoma. 





A protest against the women’s ini- 
tiative petition has been entered by 
State Senator Roddie. The women 
had secured 5000 more signatures 
than the law requires, and he claims 
that 5000 of the names are not those 
of legal voters. At the Senate hear- 
ing on equal suffrage, Mr. Roddie 
called the suffragists “he-women” and 
“denatured women.” He was under 
indictment for embezzlement at the 
time. He is a fitting tool for the bad 
elements which, in Oklahoma as 
everywhere else, oppose equal rights 
for women. 

Both sides had able legal counsel. 

A telegram from Mrs. Kate H. Big- 
gers, president of the Oklahoma E. S. 
A., dated Jan. 25, says: 

“Secretary of State’s decision favor- 
able. Remonstrants may appeal. Suf- 
fragists unapprehensive.” 

a 


Illinois. 





We in Illinois are enjoying the use 
of our State headquarters. Our office 
is but small, but it is the seat of cease- 
less activity. We are hoping soon to 
have the nucleus of a suffrage library, 
that shall be a refuge to many who 
would be informed on suffrage mat- 
ters. 

The national association is to send 
us the History of Woman Suffrage, 
and we are hoping that, volume by 
volume, a considerable library may be 
added. Perhaps some one seeing this 
may be moved to send a book. 

On Jan. 8th, Mrs. Kate Wisner Mc- 
Cluskey read “The Convert,” by Eliza- 
beth Robins, before a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. The program was 
most highly commended. 

We feel greatly the absence of our 
tireless State president, Mrs. Ella 
Stewart, who is in California on im- 
portant business. While she is gone, 
and quite out of hearing, we may 
be forgiven for saying what a treas- 
ure she has been to the cause. She 
is quietly busy year in and year out 
strengthening the suffrage organiza- 
tion, by means of which we shall one 
day win the ballot. She is known 
from one end of the State to the 
other, and can gain a hearing where 
no paid lecturer, however brilliant, 
would find an audience. 

We are to have in February Dr. Bar- 
ton O. Aylesworth, who will give ad- 
dresses here during the entire month. 
Any club or church, or other organiza- 
tion desiring to hear him, should write 
to Miss Anna Nicholes, Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 934 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago, for terms. 

This is not a “Legislative Year” in 
Illinois, though the special session of 
the Legislature is now doing business. 
We hope to get in a little legislative 
work even this session. “Direct Pri- 
maries” is one of the subjects of the 
governor’s call, and Mrs. McCulloch 
will endeavor, either by amendments 
or by a special bill, to give the legisla- 
tors a chance to do women the jus- 
tice of conferring primary election 
suffrage upon them. A hearing is to 
occur soon on the subject, if plans 
materialize. 

Senator Martin Bailey has _ intro- 
duced in the Illinois Senate, Senate 
Bill No. 37, which has been referred 
to Elections Committee of which Sen- 
ator Breidt is chairman. 





Hon. Richard T. Hagan, in the 
House, has introduced House Bill No. 
36, which was referred to Committee 
of the Whole. 

Both these bills provide for giving 
women the right to vote for candi- 
dates at primary elections, and at 
elections held under the commission 
form of municipal government. This 
might bring municipal woman suffrage 
to many cities outside of Chicago, 
and, while not as valuable as the 
larger municipal suffrage bill before 
the regular session in 1909, it is about 
all that women can ask for, under the 
terms of the governor’s call for this 
session. 

The friends of the cause are re- 
quested to write their members in the 
Legislature urging an affirmative 
vote on the suffrage bills. Most of 
the members are looking forward to a 
renomination, and they may have an 
awakening conscience concerning jus- 
tice to women. 

A hearing before the committee will 
probably occur Tuesday, Feb. 1, 3 
P. M., at Springfield. 

In the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, and Oklahoma, 
women suffrage constittuional amend- 
ments are to be submitted this year 
to the people with great prospect of 
success. 

If Illinois does not want to lag too 
far in the rear it should begin enfran- 
chising Illinois women. 

Anna E. Blount, 

Acting president: 
Catherine W. McCulloch, 
Legislative Superintendent. 


Virginia. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Vir- 
ginia has placed on the desk of every 
member of the State Legislature a 
copy of Miss Mary Johnston’s article 
on “The Status of Woman,” and an 
argument for woman suffrage by the 
president of William and Mary Col- 
lege. 

Why They Are Believers. 

At a meeting of the league in Rich- 
mond on Jan. 15, Miss Ellen Glasgow, 
Miss Mary Johnston and Mrs. Kate 
Langley Bosher told why there were 
suffragists. 

Miss Glasgow’s Reasons. 

Miss Glasgow said that, among 
other things, she was greatly influ- 
enced by the shirtwaist girls’ strike, 
which had proved so engrossing that 
it was said to be fashionable at pres- 
ent to belong to a shirtwaist union or 
be a suffragist. Someone had asked 
a reporter why the shirtwaist girls 
were treated so differently from men 
strikers, and was told: “Oh, these 
girls haven't got a vote, you know.” 

It was absurd, Miss Glasgow 
thought, at this late day for it to be 
said that women ought not to work, 
since they had been the drudges of 
the world since the beginning, and 
were so inured to hardship and self- 
sacrifice that they accepted it as their 
metier, dragging canal boats, as she 
had seen them do, harnessed along- 
side of a horse, in Holland, or plowing 
in the field, with a cow for a yoke- 
fellow. 

“But,” said Miss Glasgow, “leaving 
all else out of the question, the great 
good that has come out of a woman 
movement encircling the earth is that 
women will come to know and to 
sympathize with each other as never 
before; to realize each other’s needs 
and dependencies. Out of this will be 
born a sex loyalty which women have 
hitherto never felt, but which, more 
than anything else in future, will con- 
tribute to their development and 
growth in the right direction.” 

Refers to Local Storm. 

Mrs. Bosher referred humorously to 
the storm which the announcement of 
a suffrage organization aroused in 
Richmond. She said that about the 
same time the Equal Suffrage League 
of Virginia came into existence a So- 
ciety of Sisters was formed among 
the Chinese women, and the feminine 


sex in Japan concluded to make some 


modest assertion of its rights. She 
thought there was something signifi- 
cant in such a coincidence. She was 
a suffragist because all her life she 
had desired to have opinions and give 
expression to them, and such opinions 
were valueless under existing condi- 
tions. 
Miss Johnston’s Address. 

Miss Johnston said that there was 
little for her to add to what had gone 
before. But she believed that women 
could at need easily master the 
science of goverfiment and prove 
themselves brilliant politicians. His- 
tory proved the truth of this. She 
looked forward to a time when good 
men and good women, working to- 
gether, shall make clean issues in 
politics and use power for the com- 
mon welfare of humanity. 


A Full Meeting. 


The meeting was a very full one, 
and a number of new members were 
received. 

Next day the Richmond Dispatch 
published articles on opposite sides 
from Mrs. Bosher and Frances Court- 
enay Baylor. 

The League proposes to organize 
branches throughout the State. 





A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB 
HOUSE. 


The Harlem Club, a branch of the 
Political Equality Association of New 


is president, will be formally opened 
Feb. 1. This club will maintain study 
classes on city government, public 
speaking, the history of woman’s fight 
for the ballot, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the history of 
political parties. There will be week- 
ly concerts, afternoon clubs and 
classes for children, public lectures by 
prominent men and women. Nothing 
which will tend to prepare women for 
citizenship has been neglected in this 
club's outline of work. 





ONE WAY TO PROTEST. 


Editor Woman's Journal: 

I think the cause of equal suffrage 
in the United States would be much 
expedited if a large number of women 
would go to the polls, year after year, 
quietly demand a ballot in order to 
vote, and when refused, quietly pro- 
test and_ retire. If this practice 
should be extensively followed, it 
could not fail to get wide attention and 
it would be an excellent method of 
propaganda. This would be asking for 
a vote in a most practical way. How 
many of your readers will follow this 
suggestion at the February elections? 

Samuel Milliken. 

Moylan, Pa. 


CIRCULATING THE PETITION. 





I have been actively at work for 
some time canvassing for signers to 
the national suffrage petition. 

I had called at a prominent doctor's 
home. His wife and sister willingly 
signed. The doctor was out. I 
thought I knew his sentiments well 
enough to feel pretty sure of his sig- 
nature, and said I would call again. 
I was agreeably surprised upon my 
return home in the evening, to be 
honored by a call from the doctor, 
who was not going to “take chances” 
in adding his name to the support of 
so worthy a cause, and said he would 
like to fiJl the sheet. 

At another home I visited, the 
mother signed without hesitation. 
Her son, a fine young man of great 
business ability, was in sympathy 
with the movement, but hardly 
thought he could, without further 
thought, give his_ signature. We 
talked, and, among other things, he 
spokefi of the great good women were 
doing in almost all paths of life, and 
of what would become of the churches 
but for the women. He cited his own 
church, Christ’s Episcopal, and told of 
the women’s active work in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the church, plans 
for raising money, etc., and of the 
almost entire absence of the ma'‘e 
element in attendance at services, 
and yet the women, without whom 
there would be no church, had no 
voice in appointing a bishop or any 
chureh officers. He also said that 
matters were reaching such a crisis 
that something would soon have to 
happen, and he wondered if this was 
not the way it was to come about. 

I thought his own arguments were 
convincing, and handed him the peti- 
tion again, saying, “Sign it,’’ which 
he did at once, and said he did not be- 
lieve he would ever have cause to re- 
gret it. 

Lucy S. Weaver. 

Washington, D. C. ' 





STRIKES AND SUFFRAGE. 


At a suffrage tea given under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Limit- 
ed Suffrage League, Miss Mary Win- 
sor, president, the cause of the Phila- 
delphia shirtwaist strikers was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Raymond Robins. 

“We need the ballot, we working 
women, in hundreds of wags,” she de- 
clared, “although many tell us that 
women are just as well off economi- 
cally as if they were not powerless 
politically.” 

“Ladies,” chimed in Miss Winsor, 
“let me tell you something. A short 
time ago 6500 men in this city went 
on a trolley strike. What happened? 
Why, Mr. Jim MeNichol ran about 
madly to get for them the conditions 
that they were demanding. At mid- 
night of the eve of election day this 
good friend of the striking men suc- 
ceeded. Those men had votes. When 
we see McNichol trotting and hustling 
tc get these girls what they demand, 
then—and not till then—will we be- 
lieve that the woman is just as well 
protected without a vote, as she would 
be with it.” 

Each of the women attending the 
tea left a silver piece for the shirt- 
waist strikers. 

Miss Mary Bartlett Dixon, author of 
the striking paper, “The Direct Way,” 
published in another column, is the 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Maryland suffragists. She was 
also a leader in the recent movement 
in Easton, her home, which resulted 
in the vote of the City Council to give 
women municipal suffrage. 





Miss Anna Heinrichsdorff is the 
first woman to receive an engineer’s 
diploma in Germany. After studying 
four years in the Berlin Polytechnical 
Institute she passed the electrical en- 
gineer’s examination and received the 
mark of excellent in each branch. 
She has opened offices in Berlin, an 





York, of which Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 





will practise her profession. 
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THE FUNNY SIDE. 





By Lurana W. Sheldon. 





Life is full of funny things— 
Jokes not of our making: 
To each act some humor clings 

To set sides a-shaking. 

Never mind how dark the day 
There’s some pleasure in it; 
Each sad hour that comes our way 

Has its funny minute. 


If hard luck has swept your path, 
Surging like a river, 

Don’t give vent to tears or wrath— 
Smile—and save your liver. 

Somewhere in the direst need— 
Want of friends or money— 

You'll be sure to strike a lead 
Toward the point that’s funny. 


If, perforce, each sense you Own 
Suffers malnutrition, 

Always keep your funny bone 
Right in prime condition. 

If some power you must invoke 
In life’s perturbation, 

Let it be—to see the joke 


In each situation. ; 
—N. Y. Times. 





THE DIRECT WAY. 





Mary Bartlett Dixon, a trained 


nurse, lately gave the following paper, 
in substance, before the Talbot Co. 


(Md.) W. C. T. U.: 

In all treatment of disease, at this 
present day, of paramount importance 
is the discovery of the cause. Symp- 
toms, of course, must be treated, and, 
if possible, pain relieved at once; but 
the physician who is not clever 
enough or well-trained enough to dif- 
ferentiate between symptoms and 
causes is a menace to a community. 
His patients, when they recover, may 
be said to recover in spite of him. 

Get Rid of the Cause. 

Applying this thought to social sick- 
ness, we may differ in our ideas of the 
origin of sin, but we will all agree 
that the most tangible causes of the 
twin social sicknesses of drunkenness 
and immorality are the saloon and 
disorderly house. Agreeing, then, 
upon our causes, what shall we do to 
remove them? 

To fight, one must have weapons. 
Now, as the saloon and disorderly 
house are absolutely controlled and 
regulated by the government, through 
its various officials, our greatest and 
most necessary weapon is the ballot. 

Woman’s only chance, at present, is 
to pull at the marksman’s sleeve and 
beseech him to aim straight. Why 
should we persist in such tedious indi- 
rectness? Why not place the weapon, 
also, in the hands of women? They 
may not always hit the mark, because 
this needs practice, but most of them 
will aim straight enough when ques- 
tions of drunkenness and immorality 
are concerned. Not because women 
are better than men, but because they 
are different and because, in matters 
of vice, men sow the wind and wo- 
men reap the whirlwind. Men realize 
the truth of this as may be seen by 
the following instance: 

An Object Lesson. 

When the woman suffrage amend- 
ment was pending in Oregon, in 1906, 
a secret circular was sent out by the 
Brewers’ and Wholesale Liquor Deal- 


ers’ Association of Oregon. Some 
copies fell into the hands of friends 
of equal rights. It read in part as 
follows: 


“It will take 50,000 votes to defeat 
woman suffrage. There are 2,000 re- 
tail liquor dealers in Oregon. That 
means every retailer must himself 
bring in 25 votes on election day. 
Every retailer can get 25 votes. Be- 
sides his employees, he has his gro- 
cer, his butcher, his laundryman, and 
every person he does business with. 
If every man in the business will do 
this, we will win. We enclose 25 bal- 
lot tickets showing how to vote. We 
also enclose a postal card addressed 
to this association. If you will per- 
sonally take 25 friendly voters to the 
polls on election day and give each 
one a ticket showing how to vote, 
please mail the postal card back to 
You need not sign the 


us at once. 
ecard. Every card is numbered, and 
we will know who sent it in. Let us 


all pull together, and let us all work. 
Let us all get 25 votes. 

“Yours very respectfully, 
“Brewers’ and Wholesale Liquor Deal- 


ers’ Association.” 
Laws Not Enforced. 
The woman suffrage amendment 


was defeated. 

Women, without the ballot, have as- 
sisted in placing some excellent laws 
on our statute books; but what about 
their enforcement? Of course, we 
have no saloons in Talbot; but what 
about the “speakeasies,” the jugs that 
come down from Baltimore, and the 
liquor advertisements on our road- 
sides? 

The women of the W. C. T. U. have 
helped nobly in raising the age of 
that hideous “age of consent” law; 
but how many of you have seen this 
law at work? 

Protection of Giris. 

This spring I attended court in Bal- 
timore and heard Judge Wright give 
a middle-aged man, named Bernhart, 
ten years for violating this law. 
There were three girls involved, one 
a child of ten, and two between four- 
teen and sixteen. He was convicted 
only upon the charge of seducing the 
youngest child. The other crimes 
were considered only misdemeanors, 
as the little girls were over fourteen. 








Bernhart’s lawyer said there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances; in the first 
place, the man pleaded guilty, and 
then this small girl of ten, it was al- 
leged, was not a “pure child.” The 
other two cases were not considered, 
why I do not know. One of these 
girls was an orphan, and her seducer 
had acted the part of father to her 


since early childhood. This was 
given as an “extenuating circum- 
stance.” 

Dr. Flora Pollack of Baltimore, 


who has had more experience in 
these cases than any other woman I 
know, writes me: 

“The laws are made for the protec- 
tion of men, not women or children. 
The woman or girl in the case must 
defend herself, physically at the time 
of the assault, and in court.” The 
law protects a woman child only 
within a very limited margin, that is, 
from the time the child is old enough 
to understand the nature of an oath 
until she is fourteen. If she is too 
young to understand the nature of an 
oath she cannot be a witness and the 
man goes free. If the girl is over 
fourteen, unless her person is seri- 
ously injured, a conviction, if the man 
is white, is almost impossible. The 
prisoner, in these cases, usually begs 
a jury trial, and goes free. Dr. Pol- 
lack says that Judges Wright and 
Gorter give as severe punishments as 
the law allows. This ten-year sen- 
tence, however, is the heaviest she 
has ever known given in all her ex- 
perience. Do you imagine for one 
moment that if the mothers of this 
country had a voice and a vote, such 
conditions as this would be tolerated? 

296 Disorderly Houses. 

As for disorderly houses, our State’s 
Attorney, Mr. Albert S. Owens, pub- 
lished a statement in the Baltimore 
Sun of June 23, 1909, regarding these 


places. There are 296 in Baltimore, 
a very conservative statement; 92 
hold government licenses to sell 


liquor, and the others sell it without 
a license. The keepers of these 
houses assemble at a stated time, once 
a year, at our pure white marble 
Court House (a whited sepulchre), 
and pay a fine from $5 to $100, and 
then return, protected by our govern- 
ment, to conduct tneir nefarious trade. 
The money received from these dis- 
orderly houses is entered on the city 
books as the “Boarding House Fund,” 
and goes to support the free dispen- 
saries of Baltimore. 


To “Protect Good Women.” 


The chief excuses given for such 
conditions are, first, that they are “as 
old as history,” and, second that they 
protect virtuous womanhood from as- 
sault. 

Now, if ancient usage were the sole 
standard, such a household as Solo- 
mon’s would excite no comment today. 
As for the protection of virtuous wo- 
manhood, any woman who is willing 
to allow her sister women to lead 
lives of degradation, in order to se- 
cure her own safety, should never be 


called ‘‘virtuous,” rather should she 
be named as an accessory to the 
crime. 


As tor the necessity of these places 
to preserve the health of men, this is 
perhaps the most outrageous lie of all, 
and can be proven a lie by the high- 
est, most reliable medical authorities 
of today. 

Wives and Children Victims. 

The truth is, these houses act as 
pest-houses to spread a loathsome 
disease from prostitutes to immoral 
men, and thence to innocent wives 
and children. According to the sta- 
tistics of the hospital from which I 
graduated, the Johns Hopkins, of the 
o) erations performed in the gynecolog- 
ical department, 75 per cent. are due 
to this terrible disease, and the great 
majority of these operations are per- 
formed upon married women. Of 1098 
female patients treated in the Hop- 


|kins dispensary for this disease, more 


than 60 per cent. were wives and chil- 
dien. 

In this connection I will quote the 
opinions of two medical men of world- 


wide fame: 

Dr. Albert H. Burr of Chicago, in 
the Journal of American Medicine, 
Vol. 47, No. 23, writes: “From marital 
dangers of this sort men _ consider 
themselves reasonably safe, through 


the virginity and chastity of their in- 
tended wives. Through voluntary 
extra-marital exposure only do they 
have apprehensions of venereal con- 
tagion. On the other hand, the inno- 
cent, unsuspecting bride, without de- 
fense of recourse, too often reaps the 
wild oats sown by her husband, which 
may invalid her for life, deny her the 
joys of motherhood, carry her to the 
operating-room, or tragically termin- 
ate her existence. Let us suppose the 
tables could be turned for a time, .and 
the husband had to bear the penalties 
of these diseases to which his wife 
might lay him liable through the mar- 
riage contract, what then? We be- 
lieve it would not be long till he 
found a way to guarantee his own 
safety. It is possible that this guar- 
antee of safety may not generally be 
assured to women until they become 
real American citizens and through 
the ballot also become law-makers.” 

Dr. Howard A. Kelly, in “Repre- 
sentative Opinions on the Franchise 
for Women,” writes: “I am heartily 
in favor of women’s suffrage. The 
influence of women in politics, as well 
as their votes, is greatly needed in 
many important questions where men 
have utterly failed to do their duty in 
enacting good laws, and providing 
adequate protection in guarding the 
rights of women and children, as well 


as in municipal hygiene. My view of 
the woman suffrage question is, it 
is not so much a matter of women’s 
rights as it is of women’s wrongs. 
Their votes are necessary to correct 
great acts of injustice perpetrated un- 
der existing laws.” 

Dr. Kelly is Professor of Gynecol- 
ogy at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Who Is Responsible? 

I realize we are charging men with 
criminal neglect of duty, but, as men 
make and enforce the laws, whom else 
can we hold responsible? The Rev. 
Anna Shaw says that the only two 
classes of people who are not respon- 
sible for existing evils are the men 
who, with voice and vote are endeav- 
oring to improve conditions, and the 
women who are striving for a voice 
and a vote to help these men in their 
splendid efforts. 

I know sin cannot be legislated out 
of existence, but until we are “perfect 
even as our Father in Heaven is per- 
fect,” laws will be necessary. My 
claim is that just laws affecting wo- 
men, children, and the home never 
will be passed, or, if passed, never 
properly enforced, until women have 
the right to assist in making and en- 
forcing them. Let us thank God for 
the men who, with deepest chivalry, 
are fighting against vice, and let us 
endeavor to _ place that mighty 
weapon, the ballot, in the hands of 
our qualified women, and thus in a 
direct way hasten the day of victory. 





THE ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER. 





Elizabeth R. Pennell says in the 
January Atlantic: 
The Housekeeper, for all her defer- 


ence to the tenants, was a despot, and 


rule, and disturb the order she main- 
tained. To anybody coming in from 
| the not too respectable little 
}street the respectability of the house 
| was overwhelming, and I often no- 
ticed that strangers, on entering, low- 
ered tneir voices and stepped more 
softly. The hush of repose hung 
heavy on the public hall and stairs, 
whatever was going on behind the 
two doors that faced each other on 
every landing. We all emulated her 
in the quiet and decorum of our move- 
ments. We allow ourselves so seldom 
to be seen that after three months I 
still knew little of the others except 
their names on their doors, the pro- 
fessions of those who had offices and 
hung up their signs, and the frequen- 
cy with which the Church League on 
the First Floor drank afternoon tea. 
On certain days when I went out to- 
wards five o’clock, I had to push my 
way through a procession of bishops 
in aprons and gaiters, deans and or- 
dinary parsons who were legion, of 
dowagers and ducresses who were as 
sands on the stairs. I may be wrong, 
but I faney that the Housekeeper 
would have found a way to rout this 
weekly invasion if, in the aprons and 
gaiters, she had not seen symbols of 











the respectability which was her 
pride. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mrs. R. H. Robinson of Geneva is 
in the Kensington Hospital for 


Women at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thirty women physicians of Massa- 
chusetts have united in a protest 
against the forcible feeding of im- 
prisoned suffragettes, and have sent 
it to the British Medical Journal. 


This nation pays $500,000 a day on 
account of war, past, present and 
prospective. It costs as much today 
as it did when the whole northern 
army was in the field. 

Two articles of special interest to 
women in the February Century are 
“Pensions for Women Teachers,” by 
Lillian C. Flint, and “The Preserva- 
tion of Mount Vernon,” by Abby Gunn 
Baker. 

San Francisco has voted bonds to 
own and operate seven miles of street- 
car line on the main business streets 
of the city, on which the franchise of 
a company expired. The vote for mu- 
nicipal ownership was three to one. 

Mrs. T. F. Beal, rural mail-carrier 
No. 2 of the Burbank (Cal.) district, 
has set up an automobile, and deliv- 
ers the mail on her 25-mile route in 
one-third of the time it used to take 
when she drove a horse. 

Mrs. Margaret D. Lyons has been 
appointed by Governor Sanders to 
the position of matron in the State 
School for the Blind at Baton Rouge, 
La. Mrs. Lyons has served as mat- 
ron of the Mansfield Female College 
and of Dixie Academy, besides filling 
a similar position at the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum in New Orleans. 


The California Club of San Fran- 
cisco, 500 strong, asked the. Governor 
to appoint women as delegates to the 
National Conference on Uniform Di- 
vorce Laws. This moved the Palo 
Alto Tribune to say: “Women are 
somewhat concerned over divorce leg- 
islation, say about half on their own 
account and an extra fraction on the 
children’s account, but whether men 
will allow them to ‘confer’—is a ques- 
tion.” 





lof 
none of us dared to rebel against her | 


Viadimir L. Burtzeff, the historian 
of the Russian revolution, editor of 
the journal, “The Past,” will be in 
Boston some time about the middle 
of February, and will lecture at Tre- 
mont Temple. 


The city authorities of Malden, 
Mass,. boast that they have “saved” 
$5000 on the appropriation for schools. 
That veteran suffragist, Major J. E. 
Burbank of Malden, calls attention to 
the fact that the teachers of that city 
are underpaid, and have for years 
been asking in vain for an increase 
of salary. The best teachers, he says, 
are being tempted away to other 
towns. In Massachusetts, women 
have no vote on school appropriations. 


Under the auspices of the Negro 
Women’s Business League, of which 
Miss I. L. Moorman is president, a 
mass meeting for woman suffrage is 
to be held in Mt. Olivet Baptist 
Church, New York City, on Feb. 6. 
It is expected that a national orga- 
nization of colored women in the in- 
terest of votes for women will re- 
sult. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and Mrs. 
Ella Hawley Crossett, president of 
the New York State W. S. A., will be 
the speakers. 


S. S. McClure recently addressed an 
audience of women in New York on 
the white slave traffic. He said that 
90 per cent. of the women leading an 
evil life are held in subjection by men 
who are helped by the police of our 
cities; that there are 200,000 such 
women in the United States, and that 
the income from their exploitation is 
over $30,000,000 a year. Have women 
all the rights they ought to want 
while hundreds of thousands of their 
sisters are held in virtual slavery to 
such a life? 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, chairman 
the peace and arbitration depart- 
ment of the N. A. W. S. A., will pre- 
sent her cause at the biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
on the same evening on which Mrs. 
Catt presents the suffrage cause. Mrs. 
Mead is spending January in New 
York City, filling thirty lecture en- 
gagements. She has addressed the 
Barnard students, the Normal College 


and many parlor audiences of fash- 
ionable women. 
Mrs. M. R. Hodder was the only 


woman member of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Old Age Pensions 
which reported to the Legislature a 
few days ago. The commission was 
appointed in 1907. It was unanimous 
in condemning the principle of State- 
paid old-age pensions; in recommend- 
ing that thrift be included among the 
subjects of compulsory education in 
public schools; that the attention of 
employers and employees should be 
directed to the opportunities for pur- 








The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, March 
10t =and 24th, at 4 p.m, 











SPEAKERS 
Gov. Shafroth of Colorado. 
Colby. 


Mr. Everitt 
Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rey. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner, Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street New York. 





Orchestra Seats, 
ist Balcony Seats, 


$1.00 Each 
50c Each 














the forks, and that know just how 
much raising bread ought to have, 
and how to hang out a wash so each 
piece will get the best sun, it’s a real 
joy to get back to the ordinary kind 
of man. Yes, ’tis so!” Mrs. Gregg 
finished, with much emphasis. “I want 
a man should have sense about 
the things he’s meant to have sense 
about, but when it comes to the 
house, I like him real helpless, the 
way the Lord planned to have him!”— 
Youth’s Companion. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN. 





An effort to pledge college-trained 
women not to work for woman suf- 
frage has met with disastrous defeat. 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae prepared and offered a reso- 
lution to the effect that neither the 
association nor the branches in forty- 
seven cities should work in connec- 
tion with woman suffrage. This reso- 
lution was defeated at the meeting 
held recently in Cincinnati, and the 





chase of annuities or voluntary old- 
age pensions under the Massachusetts | 
savings insurance plan, which has | 
made an excellent record in its first | 
full year of operation; that the/| 
schemes of old-age insurance _insti- | 
tuted by several American railroad 
and other industrial corporations | 
should be studied by all large em- 
ployers of labor who have not already 
adopted such schemes; that bills for 
the establishment of retirement sys- 
tems for public employees should be 
urged; that a permanent unpaid com- 
mission on old-age pensions should be 
created. Coming shortly after the 
declaration by the savings insurance 
banks of an eight and one-third per 
cent. dividend, this recommendation 
of the old-age pension commission has 
made many new converts to the idea 
of savings bank life insurance. There 
is much to be said in favor of old-age 
pensions from the State; but in the 
meanwhile, savings insurance cannot 
be too strongly recommended. 





HUMOROUS. 





Whistler once undertook to get a 
fellow painter’s work into the autumn 
salon. He succeeded, and the picture | 
was hung. 

But the painter, going to see his | 
masterpiece with Whistler on varnish- | 
ing day, uttered a terrible cath when | 
he beheld it. | 

“Good gracious,’ he cried, “you’re | 
exhibiting my picture upside down!” 

“Hush,” said Whistler, “the commit: | 
tee refused it the other way.”—Wash- | 
ington Star. | 





delegates showed great interest in the 
suffrage question. 


Woman suffrage is one of the twen- 
tieth century problems, even as man- 
hood suffrage was one of the nine- 
teenth century problems. It is easy 
to foresee the complete success of the 
movement all along the line. The 
only “reasons” which can be urged 
against it are sentimental reasons, and 
the sentiment is of the thinnest kind, 
at that. 

For the sake of the speedy settle- 
ment of the social troubles of the 
United States, for the sake of the es- 
tablishment of a square deal principle 
in wage earning, for the sake of chil- 
dren who are being deprived of edu- 
cation, overworked and underfed; for 
the sake of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, for the sake of the 
American nation, if it is to endure, it 
is high time we had woman suffrage. 
—Los Angeles Herald. 


WOMEN INVESTORS. 





Why not trade with Women? We 


| deal in stocks and bonds which insure 


Security with Profit. 

If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 

E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A young woman who has worked in 


| hospitals and who is now studying 


Two men whose offices were on the| medicine at Tufts College would like 
second floor were on the first floor|to work three hours a day, in or near 


waiting for the elevator. 
“You’re not looking extra well, 
Londsel,” remarked the lawyer. 


Boston, either at housework or nurs- 
ing, in order to help pay for her tui- 


“No, Rangle,” replied the real es-|tion. Address C. G., care of Woman’s 
tate man. “Think I'll join an athletic | Journal. 
club. I need the exercise.” ; 


“Me, too.” 


Still they waited for the elevator.— 
Kansas City Times. 





“After you’ve been two weeks in 
the house with one of these terrible 
handy men that ask their wives to be 
sure and wipe between the tines of 





A young Armenian, who has been in 


this country four months, and speaks 
English fairly well, desires a place to 
do housework, where he could learn 
more English. 
quick. Address, Armen Shahin, 16 Mt. 
Hood House, Lynn, Mass. 


Is willing, neat and 
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MISS M. 
-  _The Red Glove Shop . 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves 


for the 








and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 


F. FISK 
322 Boylston Street 


for men and women for Street 


Price 















